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" There's no flower like those verbenas 

Nodding on the sill. 
There's no fire like those red oak-fcgs, 

Blazing ciear and still 1 
Mate, or master! of my singing 

AH the best was heard 
In ray cottage-nest — a busy 

Little Sewing-birdl" 



Ltjoy Laboom. 



THE LIFE OE A YOUNG MAN. 

Translated for The Crayon from, the French of Stahl. 
I. 

We are almost certain of being contradicted when, we 
declare that, among the number of false ideas to which 
common experience has had to do justice, we rank this 
assertion, so contestable, and yet so little- contested, 
namely, that the life of a young man is the most beautiful 
life that we can imagine; and that of all the phases through 
which our being runs, from its commencement to its end, 
there is none which can be compared to it. 



Every truth has a prejudice for its natural enemy. A 
truth which has to make its way in the world, has 
therefore to be aware that its place is already occupied ; 
and that before diffusing its growing charms to our view, 
it must prove. that the charms of its enemy are more 
brilliant than solid ; and this once done, bauish it if you 
can. 

Now, to undertake such a thing is more easy than to 
succeed iu it; and if we only give ourselves the trouble to 
reflect, that truth geoerallystands alone, that it is quite 
transparent, that it is cold, and that it comes from the bot- 
tom of a well, whilst every prejudice sheltering itself under 
the axiom, " possession is nine points of the law," can conceal 
itself, cloak itself, and assume its most favorable appear- 
ance; — it may thus be understood how the poor goddess 
Truth repeatedly conquered and discouraged, falls again to 
the bottom of this well — its only place of refuge — before 
proclaiming itself triumphant. 

Besides, you may be assured, if we are in the field, we 
will be against Truth, and on the side of its adversary. The 
reason for this is simple : Truth is independent of us, Error, 
on the contrary, belongs to us, is peculiar to us; in defend- 
ing it we defend our work; it is our child, it is ourselves 
that we defend. 



The history of prejudices and of the singular causes 
which, in giving them currency, have given them almost 
everywhere the advantage over truth, would undoubtedly 
be an interesting history; we have, therefore, had the 
curiosity to ascertain who could have originated that which 



we signalize ; who gave rise to that beautiful reputation 
which the world has bestowed upon the life of a young man; 
in short, who could have sustained it so well, that even while 
we assail it, we hope that we are not iu the right. 

After having convinced ourselves that this prejudice, 
although it seemed to be admitted by all, was, nevertheless, 
only proclaimed by a small number, and that this small num- 
ber did not iuclnde young men themselves (who were, never- 
theless, the only good judges in the matter), we have come 
to- the. conclusion, and that too, with a certain satisfaction, 
that its disciples were only to be found in that less nume- 
rous class, and certainly the least estimable one of our 
species, which legislators, for want of a title, in order to 
give them a place in the human family, have designated by 
the appellation of bachelors. 

Now we are so easily cajoled, that this fraction of ego- 
tistical individuals, who have no link or bond of nnion with 
any one, who, out of the human affections only monopolize 
that which belongs to others, whose sole object is to appear 
perpetually young; yet, who, notwithstanding all this, and 
perhaps for this very reason (so true it is that the indifferent 
rnle) have a considerable influence in the appreciation of 
things here below. 

If bachelors are to be believed (and who else, indeed, 
but they, who are necessarily advocates of a bachelor's life, 
and who are natural enemies to family life, conld have 
been interested iu propagating such an error ?) this period 
of life must be the hope of youth, and the paradise lost of 
old age ; the sun itself would be deficient in colors rich 
enough to paint the delights of this golden age ; the May- 
month of life would be like the May-month of the calendar 
strewed with flowers and roses without thorns ; each one 
of its passing moments would have the evanescence, the 
charm, the volatility, and the wings of an invisible butter- 
fly ; a young man's heart would be always full of perpetu- 
ally new melodies,'his eyes full of constantly fascinating 
images, and his mind uninterruptedly cradled in delightful 
Utopias. 



Thus, then, to be young, oh, good citizen I respected 
chief 1 that is to say, to be as thou thyself hast been, 
namely, a shopkeeper's clerk, on a poor salary, cleaning 
window-panes, opening shutters, breakfasting on a penny 
roll of bread, taking, in some infectious hole, a twelve-cent 
dinner by the side of a third rate play-ticket vender^ get- 
ting in debt, while destitute of everything, on account of an 
imprudently smoked cigar, or for a small cup of coffee lost 
at dominoes, or else to be the miserable clerk of a lawyer, a 

notary — what shall I say 1 of a bailiff ! Alas ! this is 

happiness ; it is not difficult to become convinced of it. 

To be young, oh, poet of the future ! whose distracted 
muse struggles in vain amid torrents of ink ; to suffer with 
hunger, with thirst, with envy perhaps — worse than hunger 
or thirst ; to run after phantoms ; to have nothing to die 
for, nothing to sing for ; to call without being listened to, 
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and then expire like the unfortunate Gilbert * — this is hap- 
piness I 

To be young, oh, future Galileo ! for whom science is as 
yet only a group of cabalistical figures, that is to say, to 
grow pale without success over those books of unsoWable 
mysteries ; to have everything to learn, everything to do, 
and to die at the foot of that mountain, w.hose summit 
fades before thy last gaze. Alas 1 this is happiness I 

To be young, oh verdant philosopher.! that is to say, to 
open for the first time thy baffled heart and thy trembling 
reason, before these sad and desolating truths, namely, that 
ennui, grief, disgrace, bitterness, are the destiny of this 
varied though monotonous life, whereof a wise man has 
said, that no one .would accept it if it were known what 
is allotted to each ; to alternate between a thousand 
conflicting systems, and to discover chaos where we ex- 
pected to find order — art thou sure that this is happiness ? 

In fine, to be young,. oh, young man I ob, thou immature 
in judgment ! be you who you may, poor or rich, laborer 
or soldier, artist or artisau, that is to say, to enter into 
that' troubled career which is called life — to enter therein 
with open bosom and with closed eyes — in order, through a 
thousand snares, to contend about thy portion of misery 
and suffering ; that is to say, to commence one's web as if 
one were a spider ; one's prison, as if one were a silk-worm ; 
to attempt to soar by repeated falls, as if one were a bird ; 
to pierce one's chrysalis with dampened wings before com- 
ing forth as a -butterfly ; to hear one's first pistol-shot, as if 
one were a hare ; to draw noses in the studio of a great 
painter by the side of his master pieces; to sweep the deck 
in the capacity of a cabin-boy on board of the vessel of an 
admiral; to set out as a soldier, and to wind up in the hos- 
pital; to seek for virtuous women at the opera with the 
smile of Don Juan on thy lips ; to be absurd, puffed up, 
inflated, if one is a writer; to be a seedling instead of being 
fruit; to be an acorn ere growing into an oak, if perchance* 
yo.u are not carried to the barn-yard — this is happiness ! 



Well, to be sure, this is happiness 1 but not happiness as 
it is generally understood, which supposes that in the life 
of a young man everything is gay, that nothing lies 
heavily on it; but in reality, the reverse of this is the case, 
as everything bears down darkly on it, because everything 

* Gilbert was a satirical poet, born in Lorraine, in 1751. His 
family were poor cultivators of the soil, and upon completing his 
studies he went to Paris, with no other resources than his talents. 
He first composed odes, and, poor, he asked the support of the power- 
ful, but his poverty closed all doors against him. A rebuff like this, 
his first sad experience of the world, embittered his heart, and he gave 
himself up to satirical compositions. He attacked philosophers with 
especial violence, which attacks brought him enemies without relief to 
his misery. While thus struggling against misfortune, a fall from his 
horBe rendered him insane, and in a violent fit be strangled himself by 
Bwallowing a small key, dying at the age of twenty-nine. In his 
poetry may be found the vigor and energy which indicated the future 
of a great poet. 



around it is serious, from the duel growing out of the 
iusult offered to the dignity of a debardeur, up to the wild, 
foolish, inconsolable, despised love of the degraded grisette. 
Happy age, indeed, during which everything is despair, 
enthusiasm, passion, folly, and childish imbecility; but 
whereon reason (which is perhaps only another name for 
indifference) has not yet placed her icy hand ; happy age, 
where evil itself retains somewhat of innocence, whose 
faults are only errors, and whose fruits are bitter only 
because they are unripe ; happy age, in short, where one 
is so conscious, without knowing it, that grief itself is not 
so much a misfortune as a voluptuous pleasure. Yes, this 
is happiness; but it must be admitted that nothing bet- 
ter than this could prove how shallow a thing happiness is. 



THE ORCHARD. 

They shall not pass, the blossoms of sweet May, 
Till I have sung how sweet they were to me. 

Their gentle breath perfumed the buoyant day, 
And won me like an odor-loving bee. 

"We turned aside and climbed the orchard wall, 
. And passed beneath the spreading apple trees, 
Where every bough and bloom was musical 
With the deep murmur of rejoicing bees. 

We climbed the rock, the orchard trees above; 

Below us breathed one snowy bank of bloom. 
One soft, low hum of industry and love, 

One large embracing air of rich perfume. 

The bustle of that insect multitude 
Harmed not the issue of the perfect flower : 

But here was room for all, and all was good, 
Even the calm musings of that idle hour. 

And ever as the fragrance* floated up, 

And ever as the ■blossoms scattered down, 

We like the bees drank from Spring's brimming cup, 
And hived a honey which was all our own. 

For budding May to us a blossom is, 
Where we can gather food for future hours, 

Storing our hearts with those dear memories 
That far ouilast the time of bees and flowers. 

0. P. 0. 



If humor be, as Richter has well expressed it, " the inverted 
sublime," it can only exist in lofty souls, who know what the 
sublime is. For an idea will not appear comical by inversion, 
unless to him whose soul has been first filled by the essential 
grandeur of the idea inverted. For which reason it is, that the 
best humor of a profound thinker is not appreciable by a vulgar 
mind; for the humorist, as the same Richter has ably shown, 
even when he is dealing with things apparently the most trivial 
and accidental, deals with them only as being to his deeper 
thought types of the great system of the world, and exponents 
of universal humanity; hence, as only a philosopher can w.rite, 
so only a thinker can read what is profoundly humorous. — 
J. 3. Blachie, 



